CHAPTER III
FOREIGN AFFAIRS

EVERY KING NEEDED to have a foreign policy in those days. It was not
so in the Middle.Ages. Mediaeval monarchs found, on their accession,,
that their conduct towards other monarchies was already determined for
them by tradition, by heredity, by marriage, by succession, by the church.
They had, of course, to make decisions; but their tendency was to take the
condition of affairs as they found it, and to go on in the old way, without con-k
sidering whether there were not a better way. Only thus can the blind persistence
of the English in the Hundred Years War (which was really a Four Hundred
Years War) be explained. There was no foreign policy, or if there was one, it
was a policy of tradition. Henry VII. had a policy of " interest.'* He directed
his conduct towards other monarchs and states (like the Hansa towns) according
as he thought best for the public weal; and he seems to have been little, if at
all, influenced by his personal likes or dislikes. His foreign policy was passionless,
and so differed from the conduct of kings of the Middle Ages when everybody
was passionate and everything was decided under stress of what the Dutch
historian Huizinga has called " the violent tenor of life." Henry VII. considered
himself to be, and secured a place as, one of a consortium of European monarchs.
The tradition of the Hundred Years War had been abandoned by Edward IV.
(who had some conception of this modern idea of a foreign policy of " interest ")
when he made the Treaty of Picquigny with France in 1475. Henry VII. had
no illusions about war. He was a great maker of treaties, and his usual preface
to them was : " That when Christ came into the world peace was sung; and
when he .went out of the world, peace was bequeathed/' Yet he knew, Francis
Bacon says, that " the way to peace was not to seem to be desirous to avoid
wars.0 And, in fact, he made a couple of expeditions into France, and went
personally on one of them. The first, in 1489, was sent to support the last
practically independent " great fief " of France, the Duchy of Brittany, where
Henry had once found welcome in his exile before he made his successful descent
upon England and to Bosworth field. Brittany now looked like being absorbed
by the French monarchy. The expedition which Henry sent in 1489 was a
failure; and the Duchess Anne married Charles VIII., King of France. In
1492, however, Henry VIL, in alliance with the Emperor Maximilian I. (who,
however, did not leave Flanders), and with King Ferdinand of Spain, invaded
France through Calais and laid siege to Boulogne. While the siege was in progress,
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